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Eire — Its  Neutrality  and  Post-War  Prospects 

BY  GWENIX)LEN  M.  CARTER,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government  at  Smith  College;  and  au¬ 
thor  of  articles  and  pamphlets  on  the  Dominions,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Foreign  Policy  Report,  The  Dominions  Lool[  to 
the  Future. 


ON  May  30, 1944  Eamonn  de  Valera’s  party,  which 
has  kept  Eire  aloof  from  the  world  conflict  that 
surged  about  its  shores,  won  its  sixth  consecutive 
electoral  victory  in  twelve  years.  Within  a  week, 
the  landing  of  Allied  troops  in  Normandy  swung 
the  war  into  a  new  phase,  in  which  the  neutrality 
of  Eire  ceased  to  be  of  active  concern  to  any  but 
its  own  people.  De  Valera,  whose  aim  has  been  to 
create  an  independent,  self-sufficient  country,  now 
faces  the  challenging  problems  of  the  immediate 
war  and  post-war  periods,  whose  handling  may 
well  be  complicated  by  the  deliberately  enforced 
isolation  of  Eire  throughout  the  war. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  NEUTRALITY 

Eire’s  decision  to  be  neutral  when  war  broke  out 
in  September  1939  was  no  surprise  to  those  familiar 
with  its  recent  history,  the  sharp  divisions  in  senti¬ 
ment  among  its  people,  and  the  utterances  of  its 
Prime  Minister.  Moreover,  two  decades  of  intense 
self-absorption  with  the  form  of  national  status 
and  the  organization  of  social  and  economic  life 
had  left  its  people  little  chance  to  develop  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  or  an  interest  in  international  issues.' 

The  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921,  which  set  up 
the  Irish  Free  State  as  a  Dominion  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  thereby  recog¬ 
nized  the  political  division  of  Ireland,^  ended  a  bit¬ 
ter  conflict  between  Britain  and  Southern  Ireland, 

1.  The  Irish  people’s  views  on  foreign  policy  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “an  historic  friendship  for  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  vague  dread  of  communism,  a  suspicion  of  England  and 
a  strong  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See.”  The  Round  Table  (London), 
June  1939,  p.  585. 

2.  Before  World  War  I  Ulster,  predominantly  Protestant  in 
belief  in  contrast  to  the  overwhelmingly  Catholic  south,  threat¬ 
ened  to  revolt  if  forced  into  a  united  Ireland  with  Home  Rule. 
Under  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act  of  1920,  Britain  made 
provision  for  separate  parliaments  for  Northern  and  Southern 
Ireland.  The  former  accepted,  and  is  also  represented  in  the 
British  Parliament,  which  is  responsible  for  external  defense 
and  meets  deficits  when  necessary.  The  latter  refused,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  republic.  A  settlement  was  reached  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  Free  State. 


but  led  to  an  equally  bitter  civil  war  within  the 
Irish  Free  State  between  those  who  supported  and 
those  who  opposed  the  settlement.^  In  that  struggle 
a  fundamental  division  in  Irish  society  became 
apparent  between  the  prosperous  of  farm  and  city 
who  were  well  established  in  the  existing  economic 
system,  and  those  who  did  not  benefit  by  it  and 
supported  the  ideal  of  a  republic  as  a  symbol  of 
their  aspirations.** 

The  conservative  elements — represented  by  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Cosgrave’s  Fine  Gael  (United  Ireland 
party)  which  successfully  supported  the  Treaty- 
built  the  stable  institutions  of  the  country  and 
helped  to  develop  the  British  Commonwealth  into 
an  association  of  states,  “equal  in  status,  in  no  way  , 
subordinate  one  to  another.’’’  The  more  radical 
groups  split  between  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
which  remained  a  terrorist  element  aiming  at  com-  , 
plete  separation  from  Britain;  and  the  less  extreme  < 
Fianna  Fail  (Soldiers  of  Ireland  party)  under  dc  ] 
Valera,  which  entered  the  Dail  in  1927  and  five  ] 
years  later  secured  a  majority  to  support  a  program  ( 
calling  for  a  united  nationalist  Ireland  and  for  ] 
political  and  economic  self-sufficiency.  By  1938  a  ^ 
new  Constitution,  accepted  by  a  bare  majority  of  ^ 
the  people,  had  established  an  internal  republic 
called  Eire  (Ireland),  which  was  subsequently  ^ 
declared  to  be  in  external  association  with  the  Brit-  p 
ish  Commonwealth  of  Nations.^  The  three  Irish 

3.  For  detailed  accounts  of  this  p»eriod,  see  Dorothy  MacArdk. 

The  Irish  Republic  (London,  Gollancz,  1937);  Donal  CSuIlivan 
The  Irish  Free  State  and  Its  Senate:  A  Study  in  Contemporm  0 
Politics  (London,  Faber  and  Faber,  1940),  chaps.  1-5;  W.  K  3] 

Hancock,  Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs  (London.  . 

Oxford  University  Press,  1937),  vol.  I,  p.  iii;  Frank  Paken  ** 
ham.  Peace  by  Ordeal  (London,  Ca{>e,  1935).  W 

4.  See  Warner  Moss,  Political  Parties  in  the  Irish  Free  Sttt  |j| 
(New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1933),  p.  19. 

5.  See  Imperial  Conference,  tg26,  Summary  of  Proceeding  ^ 
(London,  II.M.  Stationery  Office,  1926),  Cmd.  2768,  p.  14- 

6.  This  means  that  the  name  of  the  King  is  used  in  exterm  Lj 

relations  but  not  in  internal  affairs.  For  the  Constitution,  « 
International  Conciliation  (New  York),  October  1938,  PP  tni 
jlSi-gs.  It  was  accepted  in  a  plebiscite  by  685,405  votes  jq 
526.94 «-  me 
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[lorts,  retained  under  the  Treaty  for  the  use  of  the 
British  Navy  in  common  defense,  had  been  taken 
over  by  agreement  with  Britain;  and  a  number  of 
secondary  industries  had  been  developed  which 
went  some  way  toward  meeting  the  country’s  need 
(or  manufactured  gcxxls.  All  of  de  Valera’s  poli¬ 
tical  ends  except  termination  of  partition  had  been 
achieved.  But  in  the  process  had  occurred  the 
I  “economic  war”  with  Britain  over  land  annuities,’ 
which  damaged  a  mutually  advantageous  trade 
and  seriously  crippled  Irish  farming.  When  World 
War  II  broke  out  in  1939,  Eire — worn  by  its  ex¬ 
periences,  in  need  of  rehabilitating  its  economy  and 
of  finding  a  stable  social  equilibrium — had  little 
thought  to  spare  for  the  outside  world. 

Eire’s  leader — de  valera 

Eire’s  concentration  on  its  own  development  is 
reflected,  and  in  part  dictated,  by  its  leader  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  Eamonn  de  Valera,®  son  of  a  Spanish 
father  and  an  Irish  mother,  who  was  born  in  New 
York  62  years  ago.  De  Valera  is  a  man  made  by 
circumstance  and  his  own  tenacity  of  purpose,  who 
sprang  into  prominence  as  a  leader  in  the  abortive 
Easter  Rebellion  of  1916.  Since  then,  whether  as 
President  of  the  Irish  Republic  of  1919,  opponent 
I  of  the  1921  Treaty,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Irish 
Free  State,  or  Taoiseach  (Prime  Minister)  of  Eire, 
dc  Valera  has  been  a  symbol  of  Irish  national 
aspiration.  For  all  his  pedantry  and  semi-theolog¬ 
ical  subtleties,  he  has  expressed  better  than  any 
other  man  the  inarticulate  desires  of  a  long-supi- 
pressed  people.  “Whenever  I  wanted  to  know  what 
the  Irish  people  wanted,”  he  has  said,  “I  had  only 
to  examine  my  own  heart  and  it  told  me  straight 
off.”’  He  has  an  unfailing  assurance  that  he  is 
always  right,  yet  he  is  generally  prudent  and 
shrewd,  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  a  situation  and 
wearyingly  insistent  on  exploiting  them.  The 
breadth  of  vision  on  international  issues  which  he 

7-  Payments  made  annually  by  Irish  farmers  for  interest  and 
rq)ayment  quota  of  money  lent  them  to  buy  holdings  under 
Land  Purchase  Acts.  The  payments  under  pre-Treaty  Land 
Purchase  Acts  went  to  the  British  government  under  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  Cosgrave  government.  De  Valera  refused 
to  pass  on  the  land  annuities,  on  the  ground  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  had  not  been  ratified  by  the  Dail.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  recouped  itself  for  the  loss  of  money  by  imposing  customs 
duties  on  Irish  imports,  which  kept  their  position  in  the  British 
market  only  through  subsidies.  The  Irish  believed  the  economic 
penalties  were  motivated  in  part  by  British  desire  to  jwevent 
^  change  in  the  Free  State’s  constitutional  arrangements.  De 
,  Valera,  Dail  Debates,  April  27,  1938,  col.  43. 
i  8.  For  accounts  of  his  life,  see  Sean  O'Faolain,  de  Valera 
I  (Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  England,  Penguin  Books,  1939); 
Desmond  Ryan,  Unique  Dictator:  A  Study  of  Eamon  de  Valera 
(London,  Arthur  Barker,  1936);  Dennis  Gwynn,  de  Valera 
(New  York,  Dutton,  1933). 

9-  See  Ryan,  Unique  Dictator,  cited,  p.  12. 


displayed  at  Geneva*®  is  replaced  by  provincialism 
of  thought  when  he  handles  Irish  problems.  Some¬ 
times,  as  when  he  deals  with  national  status  and 
relations  with  Britain,  his  voice  may  be  that  of  the 
“Irish  nationalist  oracle.”**  On  other  occasions  he 
seems  less  sure  of  touch,  as  when  his  desire  for  “a 
really  Irish  Ireland”  leads  him  to  rank  the  speak¬ 
ing  of  Gaelic  higher  than  the  termination  of  parti¬ 
tion,*^  or  to  suggest  that  the  Irish  replace  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  tea  for  breakfast  by  light  beer  or  milk  to 
avoid  dependence  on  imported  products.  His  in¬ 
fluence  stems  from  his  single-minded  devotion  to 
Irish  political  independence,  from  his  unimpeach¬ 
able  political  honesty,  and  in  part  from  his  rather 
aloof,  ascetic  qualities  and  personal  charm.  His  is 
the  authentic  voice  of  the  past  rather  than  the  fu¬ 
ture,  but  no  one  carries  more  weight  in  Eire  nor 
is  likely  to  supplant  his  influence  so  long  as  polit¬ 
ical  issues  remain  paramount. 

ANGLO-IRISH  RELATIONS  IN  I939 

To  most  Irishmen,  international  relations  are 
relations  with  Britain.  These  were  healthier  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  than  at  almost  any  pre¬ 
vious  time,  largely  because  of  the  comprehensive 
settlement  of  1938.*^  This  settlement  had  dealt 
with  all  outstanding  issues  except  partition,  which 
the  British  refused  to  consider  on  the  ground  that 
it  must  be  dealt  with  directly  by  Eire  and  North¬ 
ern  Ireland.*"* 

Under  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy  was  responsible  for  the  “defence  by  sea” 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  had  the  use  of  the  har¬ 
bors  of  Cobh,  Berehaven  and  Lough  Swilly,  and 
“in  time  of  war  or  of  strained  relations  with  a 
Foreign  Power  such  harbor  and  other  facilities  as 
the  British  Government  may  require  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  defence  as  aforesaid.”*'  These  facil¬ 
ities  were  considered  essential  to  the  Navy’s  con¬ 
trol  of  the  seas  about  the  British  Isles*^  and  did  not 

10.  He  was  President  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  in 
1932  during  the  Sino-Iapanese  conflict  and  in  1935,  despite 
violent  opposition  at  home,  supported  League  sanctions  against 
Italy. 

11.  O'Faolain,  de  Valera,  cited,  p.  19. 

12.  Seanad  Debates,  February  9,  1939,  col.  988. 

13.  The  settlement  affected  governmental  rather  than  public 
sentiment,  which  remained  generally  unfriendly  to  Britain. 
Frank  McDermott,  “The  War  and  Irish  Unity,”  The  Political 
Quarterly  (London),  October-December  1939,  p.  525. 

14.  Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain,  House  of  Commons, 
Debates,  May  5,  1938,  cols.  1071-77.  He  made  it  cle^  that  de 
Valera  believed  it  the  most  important  question  at  issue  between 
Eire  and  Britain.  The  Economist  (London:  February  26,  and 
March  5,  1938)  felt  more  could  have  been  done  by  the  British 
government  to  secure  better  treatment  for  the  Catholic  minority 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

15.  For  text  of  Treaty,  see  International  Conciliation,  April 
1922,  pp.  174-84- 

16.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  House  of  Commons,  Debates,  May  5, 
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flificr  in  kind  from  those  provided  by  other  Do¬ 
minions  as  their  sole  direct  contribution  to  imperial 
defense.*^  The  British  government  had  offered  in 
1928  to  transfer  to  the  Irish  Free  State  government 
the  care  of  the  ports,  although  retaining  rights 
therein,  but  the  suggestion  had  been  refused  on 
the  grounds  of  expense.’” 

Under  the  1938  agreements,  the  Irish  gov¬ 
ernment  obtained  unconditional  control  of  its 
bases,  which  it  hoped  would  aid  it  in  maintaining 
neutrality  in  a  European  war.*^ 

On  the  British  side,  immediate  sacrifices  were  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  advantage  of  a 
friendly  Eire.  The  customs  duties,  by  whkh  the 
British  government  had  been  recouping  itself  for 
the  loss  of  land  annuities,  were  replaced  by  a  small 
lump-sum  payment  by  Eire,  and  a  new  trade 
agreement  which  was  to  increase  the  flow  of  food 
stuffs  from  Eire  to  Britain.  In  place  of  the  legal 
claim  of  the  British  Navy  to  use  Irish  bases  and 
other  facilities  in  case  of  war  which,  it  was  feared, 
could  only  be  enforced  in  any  case  through  arms, 
was  de  Valera’s  pledge  that  Eire  would  permit  no 
enemy  to  use  its  territory  as  a  base  of  attack  on 
Britain.^® 

Early  in  1939  the  Irish  Republican  Army  threat¬ 
ened  these  newly  harmonious  relations  by  causing 
indiscriminate  bomb  explosions  throughout  Brit¬ 
ain  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  the  British 
out  of  Northern  Irela  id.^'  The  number  of  terror¬ 
ists  involved  seems  to  have  been  small  and  public 
safety  measures  by  tht  British  government,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  measuies  by  the  Dail,  curbed 
their  activities.  De  Valera's  action  was  significant 
as  a  warrant  of  his  good  intentions  toward  Britain, 
since  the  measures  he  instituted  were  of  the  same 
type  as  those  he  had  fought  against  most  bitterly 
when  in  opposition.^^ 


19^8,  cols.  1098-1101;  also,  H.  C.  Bvwater,  Navies  and  Nations: 
A  Review  of  Naval  Development  since  the  Great  War  (London, 
Constable  and  Co.,  1927),  p.  81. 

17.  Canada  provides  special  facilities  for  the  British  Navy  in 
Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  although  it  assumes  all  expenses  for 
these  ports.  It  is  worth  noting  that  even  when  General  Hertzog 
was  seeking  to  keep  South  Africa  neutral  in  1939,  no  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  British  Navy  be  denied  the  use  of  the  great 
port  of  Simonstown. 

18.  Dail  Debates,  April  29,  1938,  cols.  49-50,  454. 

19.  De  Valera,  Dail  Debates,  April  29,  1938,  col.  422. 

20.  First  offered  on  June  6,  1935,  and  related  by  de  Valera 
in  introducing  the  1938  agreements.  Dail  Debates,  April  29, 
1938,  cols.  36-37,  420-21. 

21.  The  Round  Table,  June  1939,  p.  591.  For  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  explosions  and  measures  taken  to  meet  them, 
see  Tom  Ireland,  Ireland,  Past  and  Present  (New  York,  Put¬ 
nam,  1942),  pp.  831-37,  842-50. 

22.  This  was  pointed  out  by  the  Labor  party  in  opposing  the 
measures.  See  The  Round  Table,  June  1939,  pp.  593-94.  More 
severe  measures  became  necessary  in  Eire  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Ibtd.,  March  1940,  pp.  387  ff. 


The  ending  of  partition,  however,  remains  de 
Valera’s  chief  political  aim.  He  holds  the  British 
Parliament  responsible  for  setting  up  partition,  al¬ 
though  he  has  acknowledged  that  the  party  which 
has  “knocked  the  egg  off  the  wall  is  not  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  put  it  together  again.’’^^  Nor  would 
force  settle  the  boundary  question  or  be  effective, 
he  has  said,  even  though  its  use  might  be  justi¬ 
fied  to  free  those  held  against  their  will.^'*  He  has 
recognized  that  convictions  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settlement,  but  the 
existence  of  partition  remains  de  V’alera’s  cus¬ 
tomary  explanation  for  refusing  full  cooperation 
with  Britain.^’ 

MAINTENANCE  OF  NEUTRALITY 
Eire’s  neutrality  has  passed  through  three 
phases,  roughly  coinciding  with  the  stages  of  the 
war,  and  with  the  invasion  of  Western  Europe  en¬ 
tered  a  fourth  phase.  During  the  first  stage  of  in¬ 
active  hostilities  Which  lasted  till  the  German  drive 
to  the  west,  the  war  was  remote  from  Eire.  Its 
neutrality  was  generally  welcomed  on  the  Allied 
side  because  its  best  assistance  was  the  steady  flow 
of  foodstuffs  to  Britain,  to  which  was  added  the 
voluntary  enlistment  of  Irish  in  British  regiments. 
The  second  stage  was  marked  by  the  Battle  of 
Britain  and  the  battle  of  the  supply  lines,  which 
threw  into  prominence  the  issue  of  the  Irish  ports. 
The  third  stage,  which  opened  with  the  entry  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war,  was  characterized 
by  the  long,  slow,  building-up  of  offensive  strength. 
In  this  period  occurred  de  Valera’s  protest  against 
the  establishment  of  United  States  troops  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  his  rejection  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  request  to  dismiss  German  and  Japanese  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Eire  who  were  believed  to  be  trans¬ 
mitting  information  regarding  the  coming  inva¬ 
sion.  In  the  fourth  stage,  Eire’s  neutrality  has  be¬ 
come  of  little  significance.  Throughout  the  war, 
neutrality  has  received  the  almost  unanimous  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people  of  Eire,  whatever  their  personal 
sympathies  in  the  conflict.^^  And  in  an  effort  to 

23.  Seanad  Debates,  February  9,  1939,  cols.  985-86.  In  the 
same  debate  he  stated  his  belief  that  most  of  the  British  people 
and  the  British  government  would  like  to  see  partition  ended. 

24.  Ibid.,  cols.  979-80.  Northern  Ireland  includes  six  counties, 
two  of  which  have  Nationalist  Catholic  majorities,  but  the  area 
as  a  whole  is  controlled  by  the  Unionist  party.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tended  that,  if  the  two  Nationalist  counties — Tyrone  and 
Fermanagh — were  allowed  to  join  Eire,  the  remaining  four 
counties  would  form  too  small  an  area  to  retain  a  separate 
existence. 

25.  Dail  Debates,  May  2,  1939,  col.  1428. 

26.  An  impressive  united  front  of  all  parties  followed  the 
German  breakthrough  in  the  West  in  1940.  For  speeches  pledg¬ 
ing  unity,  see  ibid..  May  28,  1940,  cols.  1169-73;  general 
response,  see  The  Round  Table,  September  1940,  pp.  868  8 
Sec  also  A.  W.  and  M.  C.  Bromage,  "Ireland — No  Mani 
Land,”  International  Conciliation,  November  1941,  pp.  692-7t®- 
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deaden  personal  feelings,  Eire  has  been  kept  by  its 
government  under  the  most  rigid  censorship  estab¬ 
lished  by  any  European  neutral. 

the  IRISH  PORTS 

The  most  serious  of  the  issues  arising  out  of  neu¬ 
trality  has  concerned  the  ports.  When  the  fall  of 
I  France  advanced  German  submarine  bases  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  Germany’s  opportunities  to  de- 
i  stroy  the  ocean-borne  commerce  on  which  depend¬ 
ed  in  large  measure  Britain’s  war  effort  and  the 
lives  of  its  people  were  greatly  increased.  It  was 
small  wonder  that  the  attention  of  the  peoples  of 
Commonwealth  countries,  the  sole  participants  in 
the  struggle  against  the  Axis  from  June  1940  to 
June  1941,  focused  on  the  Irish  ports  which  had 
j  played  so  considerable  a  role  in  curbing  the  sub- 

j  marine  menace  in  World  War  I.  For  their  part,  the 

people  of  Eire,  shocked  by  the  destructiveness  of 
the  bombing  of  London  and  all  too  well  aware  of 
j  their  almost  complete  lack  of  protection  against 
j  planes,  resented  any  suggestion  that  they  take  a 
jj  step  which  might  involve  them  in  the  conflict. 

Argument  and  counterargument  only  intensi- 
fied  the  feeling  on  both  sides.  It  was  pointed  out 
5  that  Eire's  safety  was  as  dependent  on  successful 
jf  resistance  by  the  British  as  was  Britain  itself. 

Ij  The  fate  of  neutrals  like  Denmark,  Norway  and 
j  Holland  was  cited.  Moreover,  goods  destined  for 
Eire  were  being  carried  in  the  very  boats  imperilled 
^  )  by  the  lack  of  adequate  pc»t  facilities.  The  ports 
[j  had  been  returned  by  Britain  as  a  gesture  of 
good  will,  but  at  this  time  of  grave  danger  the 
ju  Irish,  too,  it  vs  as  said,  should  make  a  contribution 
jj.  to  good  will  and  to  what  was  in  fact  their  own 
p.  defense.  To  all  of  which  the  Irish  replied  that  the 
ij.  ports  had  been  handed  over  unconditionally;  that 
,j.  there  might  have  been  some  chance  of  Eire  re- 
maining  neu  mI  if  the  ports  had  been  retained  con- 
jf  tinuously  in  British  hands,  but  none  if  they  were 
ip.  made  available  for  British  use  in  the  midst  of  war; 

and  that  if  the  British  had  returned  the  ports, 
(0  miscalculating  the  strength  of  France,  it  was  not 
^  an  Irish  responsibility.  De  Valera  himself  declared: 
pit  “Any  attempt  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  us  by 
lol'  any  side— by  any  one  of  the  belligerents  —by  Brit- 
‘S’  ain— could  only  lead  to  bloodshed.”^® 

irea  •' 

on-  17-  See,  for  example,  The  Economist  (London),  January  i8, 

ind  >941,  pp.  61-62. 

our  28.  Dail  Debates,  November  7,  1940,  cols.  283-86.  For  state- 
ritt  ments  of  Irish  views,  sec  James  Monahan,  "Eire's  Neutrality," 
Tie  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  February  1941, 
pp.  146-52;  New  Yor^  Times,  November  7,  20,  1940;  and 
tl^  Christian  Science  Monitor,  November  23,  1940.  For  references 
jjg.  to  British  comments,  see  New  Yor^  Times,  December  30,  1940, 
0*1  |•'"^»ty  14,  December  15,  1941.  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  who 

I  j  MO  opposed  the  cession  of  the  bases  in  1938,  made  a  restrained 
jj',  protest  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Debates,  November  5,  1940, 
710.  ta43. 
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Lack  of  the  bases  seriously  handicapped  efforts 
to  keep  open  Allied  supply  lines  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  not  only  during  the  Battle  of  Britain  but  there¬ 
after.  Short  of  ultimate  necessity,  however,  the 
British  were  unwilling  to  use  force  to  secure  the 
ports.  In  the  long  run,  Britain’s  restraint  won  re¬ 
luctant  admiration  in  Eire,  but  it  may  be  some 
time  before  British  feelings  are  assuaged. 

PROTEST  AGAINST  U.S.  TROOPS 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
created  a  special  problem  in  relation  to  Eire’s 
neutrality  by  bringing  virtually  all  people  of 
Irish  birth  or  ancestry  outside  of  Eire  into  war, 
but  this  did  not  alter  its  policy.  When  Amer¬ 
ican  trcx)ps  landed  in  Northern  Ireland  in  January 
1942,  de  Valera  immediately  protested  that  the 
Irish  government  had  not  been  consulted  on  this 
measure  by  either  the  British  or  United  States  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  declared  that  “no  matter  what 
troops  occupy  the  six  counties,  the  Irish  people’s 
claim  to  union  of  national  territory  and  for  su¬ 
preme  jurisdiction  will  remain  unabated.’’^^  The 
protest  was,  in  fact,  less  an  objection  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  United  States  troops  than  a  restatement  of 
de  Valera’s  claim  to  rights  in  regard  to  the  whole 
island.  As  President  Roosevelt  was  to  point  out 
in  his  reply  and  as  the  people  of  Eire  soon  real¬ 
ized,^®  the  troops,  far  from  threatening  Irish  secur¬ 
ity,  greatly  contributed  to  it,  thereby  removing 
some  of  Britain’s  anxiety  over  an  inadequately  de¬ 
fended  flank.  Only  gradually  is  it  coming  to  be 
realized  that  Eire’s  policies  are  dictated  not  so 
much  by  feeling  agai.ist  Britain  as  by  determina¬ 
tion  to  maintain  all  the  rights  which,  it  feels,  ap¬ 
pertain  to  a  sovereign,  independent  state  claiming 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  island  territory.** 

In  the  end,  the  significance  of  the  incident  lay 
less  in  de  Valera’s  attitude  than  in  the  indication 
from  the  United  States  that  Eire’s  policy  was  not 
wholly  satisfactory  and  that  abstention  from  co¬ 
operation  might  have  consequences.  “At  some  fu¬ 
ture  date  when  Axis  aggression  has  been  crushed 
by  the  military  might  of  free  peoples  iie  nations 
of  the  earth  must  gather  about  a  peace  table  to 
plan  the  future  world  on  foundations  of  liberty 
and  justice  everywhere,”  wrote  the  President  in 

29.  New  Yor^  Times,  January  28,  1942.  The  Irish  Minister 
presented  a  copy  of  de  Valera’s  speech  to  the  State  Department 
on  February  6,  not  as  a  formal  protest  but  to  acquaint  this 
government  officially  of  Eire’s  attitude.  Ibid.,  February  7,  1942. 

30.  The  Round  Table,  September  1942,  p.  496. 

31.  The  Constitution  declares:  "The  national  territory  consists 
of  the  whole  island  of  Ireland,  its  islands  and  the  territorial 
seas,”  but,  “pending  the  reintegration  of  the  national  tcfritory,” 
the  laws  are  to  have  the  same  extent  as  those  of  the  Irish  Free 
State.  Arts.  2  and  3. 
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concluding  his  message  to  de  Valera.  “I  think  it 
only  right  that  I  make  plain  at  this  time  that  when 
that  time  comes  the  Irish  Government  in  its  own 
best  interest  should  not  stand  alone  but  should  be 
associated  with  its  traditional  friends,  and,  among 
them,  the  United  States  of  America.”^^ 

REQUEST  TO  DISMISS  AXIS  REPRESENTATIVES 

More  than  two  years  passed  after  the  landing  of 
American  troops  in  Northern  Ireland  before  an¬ 
other  incident  strained  relations  between  Eire  and 
the  Allies.  In  the  meantime  Eire  had  concentrated 
on  meeting  its  problems  of  supply,  and  Britain 
and  the  United  States  on  building  the  offensive 
power  needed  to  launch  the  invasion  of  France. 
By  the  spring  of  1944,  plans  were  maturing  for  the 
final  drive  and,  to  safeguard  troop  movements,  the 
United  States  government,  supp>orted  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  asked  de  Valera  on  February  21  to  request 
the  recall  of  German  and  Japanese  representatives 
in  Eire,  and  indicated  the  hope  that  Eire  would 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  these  countries. 

The  tone  of  the  United  States  note  was  sharp.^^ 
It  recalled  de  Valera’s  expression  of  sentiments 
of  “special  friendship  for  the  American  people,” 
but  declared  that  Eire’s  neutrality  was  in  fact  op¬ 
erating  to  the  benefit  of  the  Axis  and  “against  the 
United  Nations  on  whom  your  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  your  national  economy  depend.” 
Citing  the  way  in  which  Axis  representatives  in 
neutral  countries  “over  and  over  again”  had  used 
their  immunities  for  espionage  activities,  it  indi¬ 
cated  that,  without  questioning  the  good  faith  of 
the  Irish  government,  it  would  be  “naive”  to  as¬ 
sume  this  had  not  been  done  in  Eire,  whose  geo¬ 
graphical  position  offered  such  special  opportu¬ 
nities.  It  asked  as  “an  absolute  minimum”  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Axis  representatives  “whose  presence  in 
Ireland  must  inevitably  be  regarded  as  consti¬ 
tuting  a  danger  to  the  lives  of  American  soldiers 
and  to  the  success  of  Allied  military  operations.”^"* 
The  British  note,  which  followed  the  next  day, 

32.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  March  ii,  1944,  p.  237. 
Although  the  message  was  sent  on  February  26,  1942,  the  text 
of  the  President’s  reply  was  not  released  to  the  press  until 
March  ii,  1944. 

33.  The  note  was  perhaps  the  sharper  because  of  an  earlier 
exchange  regarding  the  Irish  government's  attempt  to  obtain 
merchant  ships  from  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  to  replace 
those  secured  earlier  and  lost  at  sea.  The  United  States  cited 
the  absence  of  protest  by  the  Irish  government  to  (iermany  over 
these  losses  as  one  reason  for  refusing  to  risk  further  shipping; 
the  Irish  Minister  justified  the  lack  of  protest  by  maintaining 
there  was  no  proof  of  which  side  had  sunk  the  ships.  For  the 
United  States  note  of  January  6,  1944,  see  Department  of  State, 
Bulletin,  March  10,  1944,  pp.  236-37.  See  also,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  March  14,  1944. 

34.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  March  10,  1944,  pp.  235-36. 


gave  full  support  to  the  United  States  initiative.”  ( 
De  Valera  chose  to  consider  the  United  States 
note  an  ultimatum.  Replying  orally  that  it  was 
“impossible”  to  accede  and  hastily  mobilizing  Irish 
forces,^^  he  sought  further  information  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Despite  assurances,  he  appealed  to  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  governments  to  have  the 
terms  of  the  note  revised.  Both  declined  to  take  ! 
action.^^  Finally,  after  two  weeks,  de  Valera  for¬ 
mally  refused  the  United  States  request  in  a  note 
in  which  he  asserted  Eire’s  watchfulness  against 
possibilities  of  espionage  and  its  resolve  to  main¬ 
tain  the  neutrality  which  represented  “the  united 
will  of  the  people  and  Parliament.”^® 

The  American  request  was  part  of  a  general 
strategy  against  possible  centers  of  espionage.  This 
issue  was  particularly  acute  in  regard  to  Eire  since 
its  territory  flanked  Northern  Ireland  on  two  sides 
and  overlooked  the  important  port  of  London¬ 
derry.^^  Less  obvious  diplomatic  pressure  might 
have  been  attempted,  however,  prior  to  delivers' 
of  the  note.  The  British,  although  wholeheartedly  j 
in  favor  of  the  purpose,  were  apparently  dubious  f 
about  the  method,"*®  since  they  were  more  familiar  f 
with  Irish  reactions.  In  any  case,  the  outcome  was  I 
far  from  succ.ssful.  To  the  Irish  it  appeared  a  chal  l 
Icnge  to  their  independence  of  action  and,  as  al-j 
ways  in  case  of  a  real  or  fancied  threat,  the  coun-  j 
try  drew  together  behind  de  Valera.  Whether  he  j 

35.  For  note,  sec  Kew  Yor^  Times,  March  12,  1944;  for  brief  } 
statement  on  the  situation  by  Churchill,  see  House  of  Com- 
mons.  Dehates  (unrevised),  March  14,  1944,  cols.  36-38. 

36.  New  York,  Times,  March  11,  1944. 

37.  Canadian  opinion  seems  to  have  been  divided  between 
those  who  supported  the  United  States  action  because  they  felt 
hire's  neutrality  was  a  danger  to  the  United  Nations,  and  those 
who  regretted  it  as  seeming  coercion  of  a  small  nation.  The 
Canadian  government,  which  was  not  consulted  before  the 
note  was  sent,  is  said  to  have  advised  against  publication  on  the 
latter  ground.  New  York  Times,  March  12,  1944.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  King  in  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  Canada  was 
in  full  accord  with  the  United  States  request.  Debates  (unre¬ 
vised),  March  13,  1944,  p.  1448.  Prime  Minister  Curtin,  at  a 
press  conference,  made  the  same  statement  in  regard  to  Aus-  i 
tralia.  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  March  14,  1944.  Prime  Minister 
Fraser  of  New  Zealand  and  General  Smuts  of  South  Afria  j 
although  not  appealed  to,  indicated  their  approval  of  the  re-  ■ 
quest  to  close  Axis  legations.  The  Irish  Press,  March  16,  i944' 

38.  The  note  was  handed  to  the  United  States  government  on 
March  7,  1944.  See  New  York  Times,  March  ii,  1944, 
Current  History  (New  York),  May  1944. 

39.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  stated  in  a  press  conference  that 
United  States  action  was  inspired  by  fear  of  the  future  use  of 
Eire  as  a  base  for  Axis  espionage  rather  than  by  evidence  of 
earlier  leaks  of  information.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Marcfc 
13,  1944.  Harold  Denny  declared  that  espionage  from  Dublin 
was  less  common  than  Allied  statesmen  believed,  but  more  » 
than  Eire  officials  realized.  New  York  Times,  March  19,  1944- 
Professor  Savory,  a  member  from  Northern  Ireland,  warned  the  s 
House  of  Commons  of  the  danger  incurred  through  the  pta-  I 
ence  of  Axis  representatives  in  Eire.  Debates  (unrevised)i 
March  31,  1944,  cols.  1775-76. 

40.  See  The  Economist,  March  18,  1944;  also  Harold  Nichol¬ 
son,  The  Spectator  (London),  April  21,  1944.  ] 
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I  believed  the  note  was  an  ultimatum,  or  magnified 
the  issue  in  order  to  secure  political  support,  is 
difficult  to  decide.^*  In  any  event,  the  issue  prob¬ 
ably  did  aid  de  Valera  in  securing  an  absolute 
majority  of  seats  in  the  Dail  in  the  May  election, 
and  also  reinforced  the  Irish  belief  that  neutrality 
I  was  not  only  justified  but  righteous.  To  achieve 
I  their  object,  the  Allies  were  forced  in  the  end  to 
impose  a  travel  ban."*^  The  net  result  of  the  inci¬ 
dent  was  to  increase  tension  between  Eire  and  the 
Allies,  and  to  leave  the  Irish  more  intent  than  ever 
on  defending  their  “rights.” 

The  most  recent  instance  of  friction  between 
Eire  and  the  Allies  has  resulted  from  the  attempt 
to  secure  assurances  from  neutral  countries  that 
!  they  would  not  harbor  Axis  war  criminals.  The 
Irish  reply  upheld  the  general  right  of  a  country 
to  extend  asylum,  but  declared  that  it  has  been  a 
consistent  Irish  policy  not  to  admit  aliens  “whose 
presence  would  be  at  variance  with  the  policy  of 
!  neutrality,  or  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
i  Irish  people,  or  inconsistent  with  the  desire  of  the 
I  Irish  people  to  avoid  injury  to  the  interests  of 
friendly  states.”  This  answer  has  been  criticized 
^  by  both  United  States  and  British  governmental 
I  sources  as  not  sfjecific  enough,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  only  Eire  and  Portugal  among 
European  and  South  American  neutrals  have  failed 
to  give  satisfactory  assurances."^^  Once  again, 

^  United  States  action  based  on  the  unusual  needs 
of  a  war  situation  have  been  met  by  Irish  insistence 
on  the  right  to  make  its  own  application  of  cus¬ 
tomary  procedures. 

CENSORSHIP 

On  the  surface,  Eire’s  greatest  fear  throughout 
the  war  has  been  that  one  side  or  the  other  would 
disregard  its  neutrality.  But  beneath  the  surface  lay 
the  dread  that  deviation  from  “indifferent  neutral- 
,  ity”'*'*  would  lead  to  civil  strife.  While  the  pro- 

Axis  group — which  has  generally  been  animated 
less  by  desire  for  Axis  victory  than  by  the  unreal¬ 
istic  belief  that  it  might  enable  Eire  to  acquire 
control  over  the  whole  island — is  probably  small  in 

41.  Both  explanations  are  suggested  by  J.  B.  Rcston,  New 
Yorl^  Times,  March  ii,  1944.  The  Economist  (March  18, 
1944)  felt  the  issue  was  just  what  de  Valera  needed  for  his  in¬ 
ternal  politics. 

4J.  The  ban  included  Northern  Ireland  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  isolating  it  from  Eire.  House  of  Commons,  Debates 
(unrevised),  March  31,  1944,  col.  1778.  All  travel  between  Eire 
and  Britain  had  been  regulated  by  permits  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  as  the  result  of  an  Anglo-Irish  agreement. 

43-  New  Yor^  Times,  November  15,  16,  1944.  The  United 
States  note  was  presented  on  September  28,  1944  and  the  Irish 
reply  given  on  October  9,  1944. 

44-  The  phrase  is  used  by  James  Dillon  in  the  Dail,  November 
u,  1943.  Journal  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire  (London), 
February  1944,  p.  109. 


comparison  to  the  population  as  a  whole,"*’  it  has 
had  an  influence  beyond  its  size  because  of  its 
readiness  to  use  terrorist  methods.  The  far  larger, 
actively  pro-Ally  group  has  hesitated  to  exert  pres¬ 
sure  for  participation,  either  because  of  fear  of 
civil  conflict  or  of  antagonizing  those  who  are  neu¬ 
tral  by  conviction."*^ 

It  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
disputes  between  those  who  wanted  action  and 
those  who  wished  to  preserve  neutrality,  and  of 
avoiding  difficulties  with  the  belligerents,"'^  that  de 
Valera  instituted  the  censorship  which,  in  the 
words  of  an  Irish  writer,  “pulled  down  Eire’s 
blind  against  the  darkness  and  agony  of  the  world; 
and  shut  out  more  than  these.”""*  Not  even  Vatican 
pronouncements  on  Nazi  atrocities  in  Poland  were 
printed  in  Irish  papers,  despite  traditional  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  long-oppressed  and  Catholic  Polish 
nation.  Casualty  notices  of  those  in  action  appear 
without  reference  to  rank  or  the  circumstances  of 
death  by  order  of  the  censor.  Letters,  except  to 
Northern  Ireland,  are  censored.  There  is  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  make  the  war  remote,  unreal  and 
a  matter  for  indiderence.  The  effect  may  have 
been  to  lessen  one  type  of  tension  but,  by  imposing 
an  “unbelieved  moral  belligerent  equation,”  cen¬ 
sorship  has  created  other  problems  which  may  seri- 
ou.sly  complicate  post-war  adjustments.  Indepen¬ 
dent  journalism  has  virtually  disappeared;  and  the 
people  of  Eire  have  little  awareness  of  the  great 
changes  taking  place  in  the  thought  of  nations 
actively  engaged  in  conflict."'^ 

4S.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  underground  l.R.A.  in  Eire 
numbers  5,000,  of  whom  about  six  or  seven  hundred  have  been 
imprisoned,  and  half  a  dozen  executed.  There  are  many  also 
in"  Northern  Ireland.  Harold  Denny,  New  Yor/^  Times,  March 
10,  1944.  Details  of  their  activities  are  given  in  the  Irish  sec- 
ti.in  of  many  issues  of  The  Round  Table.  For  a  defense  of 
their  aims  and  an  attack  on  de  V'alera’s  repressive  measures 
against  the  l.R.A.,  see  H.  A.  Weissblatt,  “How  Neutral  Is 
Ireland?”  The  Modern  Quarterly  (New  York),  Fall  1939,  pp. 
20-29. 

4t).  The  Economist,  in  an  editorial,  distinguished  seven  trends 
of  opinion  in  Eire:  (1)  a  small,  actively  pro-Nazi  faction;  (2)  a 
somewhat  larger,  actively  anti-British  faction  which,  it  felt,  was 
confusing  the  issue  by  talking  about  partition;  (4)  the  clerical 
faction,  which  it  believed  to  be  “actively  divided  in  mind," 
partly  because  of  the  Vatican’s  “vacillations”  with  Italy’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Axis  and  propaganda 
about  “Catholic  regeneration”  in  V’ichy,  France;  (4)  the  neu¬ 
trals  by  conviction,  to  whom  it  believed  de  Valera  belonged; 
(5)  the  neutrals  by  policy,  who  feared  civil  war;  (6)  those  who 
hoped  Britain  would  win  but  did  nothing  about  it;  and 
(7)  those  who  recognized  “no  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  Irish  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  Commonwealth,”  who 
had  volunteered  in  the  British  Army  or  aided  where  they  could 
but  were  helpless  in  Eire.  “Eire  Trifles,”  The  Economist,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1941. 

47.  De  Valera,  Dail  Debates,  September  27,  1939,  cols.  581-82. 

48.  Pamela  Hinkson,  “Ireland  and  Eire,"  The  Fortnightly 
(London),  February  1944,  pp.  82-88.  A  general  moral  censor¬ 
ship  was  established  under  Cosgrave  and  the  Constitution 
makes  provision  for  it. 
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EIRE — ITS  NEUTRALITY  AND  POST-WAR  PROSPECTS 


DE  FACTO  AID  TO  BRITAIN 

Eire  presents  the  spectacle,  unique  among  Euro¬ 
pean  nonbelligerents,  of  a  country  neutral  in 
thought — as  far  as  official  action  can  make  it — ^but 
in  practice  providing  substantial  aid  to  the  Allied 
side  alone.  This  is  in  part  the  result  of  geography 
and  of  customary  channels  of  trade  and  migration. 
But  it  must  also  be  said  that  at  no  time  during 
the  war  has  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Eire  to  restrict  the  movement  to  Brit¬ 
ain  of  volunteers  or  workers,  or  to  limit  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  foodstuffs  which  move  constantly  across 
the  Irish  Channel. 

Although  the  people  of  Eire  have  generally  ap¬ 
proved  the  neutrality  of  their  country,  many  have 
felt  a  personal  obligation  to  participate  in  the  war. 
Old  reservists  returning  to  British  regiments  and 
would-be  volunteers  crossing  the  border  to  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  were  familiar  sights  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  After  the  German  break-through  in 
1940,  when  all  energies  in  Eire  were  turned  to 
strengthening  its  inadequate  defences,  many  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  enlisted  in  the 
British  Army  joined  the  volunteers  and  prepared 
to  resist  an  invasion.  Citizens  of  Eire  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  services,  however,  have  been  estimated  at  any¬ 
where  between  50,000  and  200,000.’°  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  are  working  in  war  industries  in 
Northern  Ireland  or  Britain.”  Large-scale  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Eire,  accentuated  by  lack  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  its  industries,  and  the  promise  of  steady 
work  and  good  wages  in  Britain  have  been  power¬ 
ful  incentives  to  migration.'^  At  the  height  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain,  Eire  opened  its  doors  to  English 
refugees,  mostly  women  and  children.  No  move 
has  met  more  general  approval  in  Eire”  nor  been 
more  appreciated  in  Britain.  Until  the  travel  ban, 
British  service  leaves  could  be  spent  in  Eire  as 
long  as  uniforms  were  not  worn. 

4Q.  For  most  of  the  above,  see  ibid.;  also  The  Round  Table, 
September  1942,  pp.  497-98,  which  speaks  of  the  “undeniably 
steadying,  not  to  say  soporific,  effect  on  public  opinion”  of  the 
censorship;  and,  on  lack  of  interest  in  the  war,  ibid.,  Septem¬ 
ber  1943.  PP-  373-74- 

50.  The  Round  Table  (June  1943,  p.  271)  stated  there  were 
more  than  120,000  in  British  services  and  war  work,  probably 
over  half  in  war  work.  Professor  Commager  has  estimated 
100,000  in  the  British  armed  forces  (New  Yorl(  Times  Mag¬ 
azine,  March  7,  1943),  and  Mrs.  Anne  O’Hare  McQjrmick, 
200,000  (New  Yorl(  Times,  June  28,  1943).  One  of  Britain's 
first  V’.C.’s  was  from  Eire. 

51.  The  number  in  war  industries  in  Britain  was  estimated 
at  100,000  by  R.  J.  Connolly  in  the  Dail  on  November  11, 
1943.  Journal  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  Empire,  February  1944, 
p.  1 1 2. 

52.  Visitors  from  Eire  may  stay  two  years  before  becoming 
liable  as  residents  for  military  service,  and  periodic  returns  to 
Eire  restore  visitors’  privileges. 

53.  The  Economist,  November  9,  1940,  p.  578.  Refugees  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  maintenance. 


Throughout  the  war,  the  steady  flow  of  food¬ 
stuffs  to  Britain  has  been  of  great  practical  aid.” 
Anglo-Irish  trade  is  one  of  the  most  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  existence.  Before  the  war,  Eire 
took  50  per  cent  of  its  imports  from  Britain  and 
sent  90  per  cent  of  its  exports  to  that  country.” 
Since  April  1940  Eire  has  been  the  only  agricul¬ 
tural  country  to  whose  products  Britain  had  easy 
access,  and  its  productiveness,  unaffected  by  the 
war,  has  benefited  British  standards  of  living. 
These  material  advantages  must  be  weighed 
against  the  complications  caused  by  a  neutral  area 
in  the  midst  of  a  war  zone  for  which  the  British 
have  been  perforce  responsible.  They  help  to  tx 
plain  Britain’s  acquiescence  in  Eire’s  neutrality 
in  the  first  months  of  the  war  before  the  N.izi 
streamroller  had  destroyed  ^he  hope  of  a  war  of 
attrition,  and  furnish  one  more  reason  for  Lon¬ 
don’s  reluctance  to  fore-  '.n  i«<ue  over  the  ports 
unless  it  became  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Foremost  among  Eire’s  political  desires  for  the 
future  stands  termination  of  partition.  High  among 
its  economic  aims  is  the  continuance  of  favorable 
trade  relations  with  Britain.  Internationally,  Eire 
expects  to  maintain  “external  association’’  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations — particular¬ 
ly  as  a  steppingstone  to  a  united  Ireland — and 
hopes  for  American  friendship  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  which  will  protect  small  states 
without  imposing  too  great  demands  on  them.  In 
the  past,  Eire  has  been  able  to  press  single-mind- 
edly  toward  its  goal  of  political  independence,  aided 
by  its  ability  “to  make  the  English  feel  ashamed 
of  themselves’’’^'”  and  by  the  support  of  American 
public  opinion.  In  the  future,  the  achievement  of 
its  aims  is  likely  to  be  determined  less  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  outside  groups  than  by  the  degree  of  its 
own  readiness  for  conciliation  and  cooperation. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PARTITION 

War  has  demonstrated  the  natural  unity  of  the 
Irish  island  but  it  has  also  widened  the  breach  of 
partition.  Northern  Ireland’s  insistence  on  its  one¬ 
ness  with  Britain  and  its  separateness  from  Eire 
has  been  justified  by  Eire’s  neutrality,  and  has 
borne  rich  dividends  for  the  United  Nations  in  the 
use  of  North  Irish  ports,  without  which  the  Battle 
of  the  Atlantic  could  hardly  have  been  won.  There 

54.  The  Round  Table,  June  1942,  p.  400.  See  also  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  (Ottawa,  Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce),  August  8,  1943,  p.  165,  and  April  i,  1944,  p.  283. 

55.  De  Valera  in  the  Dail,  Dail  Debates,  September  27,  I939> 
col.  262. 

56-57.  The  Economist,  March  1944. 
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is  slight  chance,  now,  that  Britain  will  press  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  into  union  to  win  Eire’s  friendship.’® 
Fundamentally,  the  division  is  one  that  can  be 
bridged  only  through  action  of  the  majority  of 
Irishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

De  Valera  has  said  that  he  wants  not  only  the 
northern  territory  but  “the  hearts  of  the  people  there 
as  well,’’”  yet  step  by  step  he  has  been  increasing 
the  obstacles  to  union.  Neutrality  in  a  British  war 
is  scorned  by  the  majority  of  the  Northern  Irish. 
Abolition  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  form  of  an  internal  republic  run  coun¬ 
ter  to  their  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  De 
Valera’s  insistence  on  Gaelic  as  a  national  language 
is  not  only  considered  nonsense  in  the  north,  but 
might  in  time  make  actual  intercourse  difficult. 
Eire’s  protectionism  would  seriously  damage  north¬ 
ern  industries  which  rely  on  free  trade  with  Britain. 

Northern  Ireland’s  present  situation  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Discrimination  against  its  Catholic 
third  is  answered  by  lack  of  cooperation  with  the 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Nationalist  minor¬ 
ity.  Dual  control  by  the  British  and  Northern 
Ireland  Parliaments  is  clumsy  and  expensive.^ 
Economically,  Northern  Ireland  was  depressed  be¬ 
fore  the  war.  But,  morally,  it  is  in  a  strong  position 
and,  if  it  should  consider  union,  it  would  be  on  its 
own  terms.  Its  preference  will  probably  continue  to 
be  for  its  present  status^*  but,  if  it  agreed  to  change, 
it  could  be  expected  to  demand  special  guaran¬ 
tees  for  its  own  distinctive  cultural  and  economic 
life  and  assurance  that  the  interests  of  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth  would  not  be  jeopardized 
by  such  a  move.^’ 

ANGLO-IRISH  RELATIONS 

Eire’s  chief  economic  aim  is  to  preserve  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  British  market.  It  also  desires  good  poli¬ 
sh.  In  reply  to  a  proposal  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  con¬ 
sider  partition  during  peace  negotiations,  Churchill  declared 
that  he  could  “hardly  think  of  a  more  ill-conceived  approach 
to  the  unity  of  Ireland.”  Debates  (unrevised),  March  14,  1944, 
col.  38. 

59-  Dail  Debates,  May  2,  1939,  cols.  1464-65. 

60.  De  V'alcra  has  suggested  that  Northern  Ireland  could  keep 
its  separate  legislature  if  it  came  into  union,  and  that  it  would 
have  representation  in  an  all-Ireland  Parliament  as  it  now  has 
in  the  British  Parliament.  The  Round  Table,  December  1938, 
P-  115. 

61.  Ibid.,  September  1943,  pp.  371-72;  also  Ireland,  Ireland, 
Past  and  Present,  cited,  pp.  918-33. 

62.  In  proposing  joint  defense  measures  during  the  war,  de 
Valera  stated  they  would  have  to  be  worked  out  on  the  basis 
of  neutrality.  The  Round  Table,  September  1940,  p.  876.  For 
discussions  of  the  issues  involved  in  partition,  sec  H.  C.  Brown, 
"The  Problem  of  Irish  Unity,”  The  Fortnightly,  January  1939, 
pp.  61-72;  Ernest  Boyd,  “Ireland  between  Two  Stools,”  Foreign 
Affairs  (New  York),  January  1941,  pp.  426-32;  and  Henry 
Harrison,  The  Partition  of  Ireland:  How  Britain  Is  Responsible 
(London,  Robert  Hale,  1939). 


tical  relations  with  its  nearest  neighbor,  whose  re¬ 
straint  throughout  the  war  has  gained  its  increas¬ 
ing  respect.  From  the  British  side,  Eire  is  looked 
on  as  a  convenient  source  of  foodstuffs  and  a  neces¬ 
sary  responsibility  in  British  defensive  arrange¬ 
ments.  Since  the  basis  of  their  relationship  is  pro¬ 
pinquity,  unmixed  with  sentiment  in  official  quar¬ 
ters,  there  would  seem  good  reason  to  establish 
formal  arrangements  for  defense  as  there  already 
are  for  trade.  De  Valera  intimated  in  1938  that  he 
might  be  ready  to  exchange  information  with  the 
British  on  defensive  arrangements.^’  On  such  a 
basis,  some  form  of  cooperation  similar  to  the 
Permanent  Joint  Defense  Board  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  might  be  worked  out  if  Eire 
were  ready  to  participate  wholeheartedly.  If  such 
arrangements  were  combined  with  rights  for  the 
British  Fleet  and  Air  Force  in  Irish  ports  and  air¬ 
fields,  they  might  well  meet  Britain’s  security 
needs  for  the  future,  and  permit  Eire  or  a  United 
Ireland  to  retain  a  status  of  neutrality  unless  direct¬ 
ly  attacked. 

In  economic  relations  Eire  holds  trumps  only  in 
wartime,  when  difficulties  of  shipping  place  a 
heavy  premium  on  its  geographical  position.  In 
peacetime,  when  the  markets  of  the  world  are  open 
to  Britain,  Eire’s  trade  is  less  secure,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plan  production  carefully  to  hold  its 
place.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  need  have  less 
concern  about  continuing  to  supply  Eire  with  a 
large  percentage  of  its  imported  products,  as  this 
is  an  obvious  use  for  Eire’s  extensive  reserves  of 
sterling.  Since  the  two  markets  are  largely  comple¬ 
mentary,  a  mutually  advantageous  trade  agree¬ 
ment  should  not  be  difficult  to  maintain  as  long 
as  relations  in  other  fields  continue  satisfactory.*^ 

EIRE  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

Eire’s  membership  in  the  Commonwealth  keeps 
the  door  open  to  a  united  Ireland.  It  also  gives  Eire 
the  right  of  free  emigration  for  its  people  to  Brit¬ 
ain.  In  return,  it  provides  a  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  the  Commonwealth  relationship  puts  no 
restraint  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  its  members. 

From  the  Irish  point  of  view,  the  form  of  Eire’s 
association  with  the  Commonwealth  has  great 

63.  Dail  Debates,  July  13,  1938,  cols.  707-10.  In  1936  he  had 
argued  in  the  Dail  that  a  planned  system  of  mutual  defense 
for  Eire  and  Britain  was  essential,  but  that  it  was  dependent  on 
withdrawal  of  British  garrisons  from  the  ports  and  on  the  unity 
of  the  island.  The  Round  Table,  March  1938,  p.  328.  Later,  he 
repeated  that  partition  must  be  ended  before  there  would  be 
cooperation  with  Britain  to  resist  common  attack.  Ibid.,  Decem¬ 
ber  1938,  p.  115. 

64.  Churchill  has  hinted  that  Eire’s  neutrality  might  have  an 
effect  in  determining  Britain's  post-war  economic  policy  toward 
it.  House  of  Commons,  Debates  (unrevised),  February  26, 
1944,  col.  1267. 
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significance.  To  be  a  Dominion  is  held  by  the  Irish 
to  imply  evolution  from  a  former  colonial  status. 
Ireland — in  contrast  to  Canada  or  Australia — is  a 
“mother  country,”  centuries  old  in  culture  and 
experience,  which  arrived  at  its  relationship  with 
Britain  through  revolution  and  an  international 
treaty.*^^  According  to  its  own  view,  Eire  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Commonwealth  only  for  such  lim¬ 
ited  external  relations  as  it  may  determine  upon, 
and  has  the  right  to  sever  the  connection  whenever 
it  desires.^’^  So  strongly  does  de  Valera  feel  on  the 
subject  that  he  has  placed  retention  of  the  present 
forms  alx>ve  the  ending  of  partition,'’’  although 
in  fact  Canada  and  Australia  are  no  less  inde¬ 
pendent  because  they  continue  traditional  forms  in 
their  internal  affairs  than  is  Eire,  which  has  dis¬ 
pensed  with  them. 

RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Traditionally,  the  United  States  is  the  country  for 
which  Irish  people  have  the  warmest  affection  and 
the  greatest  admiration.  Hut  in  contrast  to  the 
widespread  sympathy  for  Ireland  evident  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  war,  Eire’s  stand  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  has  evoked  little  or  no  support 
by  any  important  American  group.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  has  been  much  criticism  of  Eire’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  its  full  rights  as  a  neutral.  There  is 
awareness  of  the  still  more  serious  problems  which 
would  be  posed  for  North  Atlantic  security  should 
all  of  Ireland  be  neutral  in  any  future  war.  Hence 
there  is  little  chance  that  any  major  party  in  the 
United  States  would  support  an  Irish  policy  seek¬ 
ing  the  termination  of  partition  unless  it  were  ac¬ 
companied  by  provision  for  Anglo-American,  Brit¬ 
ish,  or  international  air  and  naval  facilities  on  the 
island. 

INTERNATIONAL  AIMS 

Eire  has  been  a  model  memlier  of  the  League  of 

65.  See  Joseph  Sweeney,  "llie  Si.ntiis  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,"  The  Canadian  Bar 
Review  (Ottawa),  March  1944,  pp.  183-95. 

66.  The  provisions  are  Article  29,  section  4,  subsections  i  and 
2,  of  the  Constitution,  anti  section  3  of  the  Fxecutive  .Authority 
(I'xternal  Relations)  Act,  1936. 

67.  In  a  s|teech  in  the  Dail.  Quotetl  in  The  Irish  Press,  June 
29,  1944- 


Nations.  It  hopes  that  in  the  future  there  will 
again  be  an  international  organization  to  provide 
“a  rallying  center  for  mutual  help  and  consulta¬ 
tion.”^*'  Dc  Valera  has  declared  Eire’s  intention  of 
joining  “any  international  organization  which 
aimed  at  collective  security  and  the  maintenance 
of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of  sovereign 
rights  between  nations,  large  and  small.”'’’  Before 
a  comprehensive  international  organization  is  es¬ 
tablished,  however,  many  functional  bexlies  will 
have  been  set  up,  and  it  is  significant  that  Eire’s 
position  as  a  neutral  has  excluded  it  from  all  con¬ 
ferences  that  have  already  been  held  except  the 
(Chicago  International  Air  Conference.”  Nor  can 
it  ex{>ect  to  attend  the  peace  conference.  In  the 
long  run,  it  will  acejuire  membership  in  post-war 
international  organizations,  but  by  that  time  the 
most  crucial  decisions  for  the  future  will  have  been 
made. 

Like  other  neutrals,  Eire  must  stand  aside  until 
such  time  as  those  who  fought  the  war  have  deter-  I 
mined  the  framework  of  the  peace.  More  than 
other  neutrals,  Eire  wdll  need  time  to  come  into 
touch  again  with  the  thought  of  other  countries. 
And  time  is  what  Eire  needs  most  to  meet  its 
internal  problems.  It  is  an  old,  small,  and  not 
powerful  country,  traditional  in  its  molds  of 
thought,  yet  feeling  increasingly  the  impact  of 
modern  life.  Its  reactions  are  still  emotional,  its  ! 
loyalties  instinctive.  It  feels  the  tension  between 
its  own  inarticulate  desires  and  the  pressure  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  it  can  be  left  to  work  out  its  destiny 
in  peace,  and  if  its  leaders  gradually  turn  its 
thought  outward  instead  of  inward,  Eire  may  in 
time  replace  its  defensive  emphasis  on  “rights”  by 
a  readiness  to  share  in  the  obligations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

68.  Oc  Valera  in  the  Hail,  July  14,  1942.  Journal  of  the  Par¬ 
liaments  of  the  Empire,  cited,  November  1942,  p.  884. 

69.  In  the  Hail,  November  ii,  1943.  Ihid.,  February  1944, 
p.  107. 

70.  Since  May  1942  the  Foyncs  airiwrt,  with  shuttle  service 

to  Britain,  has  been  usecl  as  the  eastern  terminus  for  trans¬ 
atlantic  flis;hts  by  Pan-American,  the  American  Export  Lines  | 
and  British  Overseas  Airways.  Eire  is  therefore  in  a  strong  posi-  | 
tion  in  regard  to  post-war  aviation  plans,  although  there  are  | 
also  good  landing  fields  in  Northern  Ireland.  I 


Eire’s  Domestic  Issues 

By  Gwendolen  M.  Carter  and  Louise  W.  Holborn 
tIRE  is  a  small  agricultural  country  of  about  (iael  strength  in  the  Dail/  It  may  indicate  a  swing 


three  million  people,,  predominantly  Catholic  in 
belief  and  homogeneous  in  race,  whose  problems 
outside  of  external  political  issues  are  mainly  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social.*  A  steady  drift  from  the  country 
to  the  larger  towns  is  paralleled  by  persistent  emi¬ 
gration,  averaging  17,000  a  year  in  the  decade 
1926-36.^  Largely  due  to  lack  of  op[X)rtunities  for 
younger  persons,  since  farms — although  individu¬ 
ally  owned — are  in  the  hands  of  older  people,  Eire 
has  fewer  and  later  marriages  in  proportion  to  its 
population  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.’ 
This  is  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  average  age  of 
the  population,  and  for  more  than  a  generation 
has  caused  a  restlessness  among  Irish  youth  who 
have  sought  outlets  in  emigration  or  radical  polit¬ 
ical  movements.  Despite  the  establishment  behind 
tariff  walls  of  new  secondary  industries,  there  are 
no  great  industrial  or  commercial  centers  and  the 
country  is  dependent  to  a  marked  degree  on  its 
traditional  exports,  especially  cattle,  which  com¬ 
mand  a  limited  market,  largely  in  Britain.  Due 
partly  to  the  equalitarian  policies  of  de  Valera’s 
government,  there  are  few  people  of  substantial 
wealth,  and  any  radical  changes  in  production 
would  need  government  sponsorship. 

It  is  foreign,  more  than  domestic,  problems  that 
in  the  past  have  drawn  the  lines  of  division  be¬ 
tween  the  two  major  parties.  Fine  Gael  and  Fianna 
Fail.  Broadly  speaking.  Fine  Gael  has  stood  for 
cooperation  with  Britain,  favoring  close  economic 
relations  and  membership  in  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  while  Fianna  Fail  worked  for  an  internal 
republic  and  “external  association.”  Fine  Gael 
supports  policies  favoring  a  conservative  capital¬ 
ism,  while  de  V’alera  has  undertaken  measures  fav¬ 
oring  the  small  industrialist  and  small  farmer,  en¬ 
couraging  widely  decentralized  industry,  somewhat 
more  diversified  agriculture,  and  extended  social 
services.  Often  overshadowing  party  programs, 
however,  has  been  the  personal  rivalry  of  Cosgrave 
and  dc  Valera,  and  the  old  division  over  the  Anglo- 
Irish  Treaty. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  features  of  recent 
party  history  has  been  the  steady  decline  of  Fine 

I.  For  a  short  historical  and  analytical  study,  see  Scan 
O'Faolain,  The  Story  of  Ireland  (Lonilon,  Williani  Collins, 
'y-Jt). 

For  final  report  on  the  April  26,  1936  census,  see  The 
Round  Tahle,  December  1942,  pp.  74-75.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  19^1  the  number  of  Irish-horn  persons  living  abroad  equalled 
40  per  cent  of  those  at  home. 

t.  Of  the  men  on  farms  between  the  ages  of  25  and  29 
^2  per  cent  are  unmarried.  Ireland,  Ireland,  Past  and  Present, 
cited,  p.  851, 


away  from  old  alignments  based  on  outworn  is¬ 
sues,  and  more  concentration  on  internal  social  and 
economic  problems,  Fianna  Fail,  now  somewhat 
weaned  from  its  program  of  self-sufficiency  and 
highly  conservative  in  its  standards  of  manners 
and  morals,  may  be  moving  toward  the  Right.  Its 
chief  opposition  in  the  future  may  come  from  the 
Labor  and  Farmer  parties,  which  increased  their 
representation  in  the  Dail  in  1943  due  largely  to 
dissatisfaction  with  de  Valera’s  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  policies.’  That  this  opposition  is  not  strong 
enough  to  outweigh  external  political  issues  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  Fianna  Fail’s  success  in  May  1944  in 
securing  an  absolute  majority  of  seats  in  the  Dail. 
But  there  are  indications  that,  in  the  absence  of 
issues  of  status  and  “rights,”  of  which  de  Valera 
is  able  to  take  such  advantage,  political  alignments 
may  tend  to  follow  divisions  of  opinion  concerning 
the  handling  of  Eire’s  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

All  too  few  suggestions  have  yet  been  made  of 
how  Eire  could  develop  a  stable  economic  struc¬ 
ture  capable  of  adequately  supporting  its  people. 
During  the  first  two  decades  of  self-government, 
the  national  income  failed  to  expand,  no  new  ex¬ 
port  markets  were  established,  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  diminished.  Eire’s  prosperity  appeared  to 
be  dependent  on  a  privileged  position  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  market  for  certain  agricultural  exports,  on  free 
emigration,  and  on  the  possession  of  large  external 
investments — conditions  which  are  hardly  likely  to 
remain  constant  after  the  war.  Unemployment,*’ 
which  has  become  increasingly  severe  during  the 
war,  may  grow  worse  when  those  who  have  been 
working  in  Britain  return  after  the  war.  Dc 

4.  It  secured  48  scats  out  of  138  in  1933;  45  in  1938;  52  in 
1943;  and  30  in  1944.  Cosgrave’s  retirement  from  lead' rshi|' 
(if  the  party  in  the  spring  of  1944  ntay  accelerate  this  preness. 

5.  In  19  42  the  similarity  between  the  economic  (lolicies  cf 
Fianna  Fail  and  the  Labor  party  led  to  an  alliance  which  lasted 
until  1948.  .Since  then,  the  Labor  party  has  maintained  a  per¬ 
sistent  otiposition.  It  has  been  critical  of  de  Valera’s  wartime 
policy  of  keeping  wages  low  without  stabilizing  prices,  and  of 
the  prospect  he  holds  out  of  an  “age  of  frugal  comfort."  The 
Economist,  September  7,  1940,  p.  311.  There  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  standards  of  living  between  country  and  town,  largely 
due  to  the  pressure  by  organized  labor  to  keep  wages  up.  Since 
labor’s  interests  are  in  protectionist  policies  and  the  farmers' 
in  freer  trade,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  combine.  The 
farmers’  group  is  somewhat  divided  within  itself,  while  labor 
is  handicapped  by  an  almost  complete  absence  of  proletarian 
self-consciousness. 

6.  The  Economist,  October  19,  1940,  pp.  489-90,  and  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1944,  p.  214. 
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Valera’s  program  of  building  industries  behind 
tariff  walls  has  had  only  partial  success,  and  war¬ 
time  measures — which  include  compulsory  tillage 
of  12.5  per  cent  of  farm  acreages,  construction  corps 
for  young  men,  and  local  programs  of  public 
works — have  had  limited  effect. 

Eire’s  chief  difficulties  in  the  past  have  been  its 
relatively  narrow  range  of  raw  materials,’  the  fact 
that  its  agricultural  production  has  been  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  changes  in  demand  and  price,  and  that  its 
labor  commands  high  wages  modeled  on  British 
standards.  Its  strongest  assets  are  the  natural  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  soil,  the  potential  capacity  of  its  work¬ 
men  for  great  technical  efficiency,  and  its  abundant 
supplies  of  cheap  capital,  due  to  its  reserves  of 
sterling,  which  could  be  used  after  the  war  to  de¬ 
velop  new  lines  of  production  that  would  cap¬ 
italize  on  its  resources  and  fit  into  the  new  inter¬ 
national  economic  system. 

Comparison  of  Eire’s  [xisition  with  that  of  Den¬ 
mark”  or  New  Zealand^  indicate  that  concentra¬ 
tion  on  more  intensive  animal  husbandry,  produc¬ 
tion  of  high-quality  dairy  products,  and  a  variety 
of  specialized  products  and  services  might  bring 
Eire  wider  markets  and  a  more  secure  income. 
Other  proposals  include  a  reformed  marketing 
system,  larger  farms  or  a  greater  degree  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  farmers,  and  specializing  on  pedi¬ 
gree  stock  and  plants,  and  seed  potatoes.*®  Good 
trade  relations  with  Britain  are  essential  under  any 
circumstances,  but  the  development  of  specialized 
products  desired  by  other  countries  would  reduce 
dependence  on  sterling.  Such  a  program,  however, 
would  mean  favoring  the  export  trade  rather  than 
immediate  provision  of  employment,’*  a  policy 
which  only  Fine  Gael  has  advocated  in  the  past. 

A  GAELIC-SPEAKING  STATE? 

Even  more  important  in  determining  Eire’s  future 
course  than  the  basis  of  its  political  alignments  or 
the  character  of  its  economic  policies  may  be  the 
decision  regarding  the  place  of  the  Gaelic  language 
in  national  life.  To  de  Valera  a  national  language 
is  the  chief  mark  of  a  distinctive  nationality  and  an 
essential  condition  of  the  survival  of  the  nation. 

7.  Mineral  resources  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  the 
Geological  Survey,  which  reported  Eire  poorly  endowed  with 
coal  and  metallic  ores.  Nonmetallic  minerals,  such  as  marble, 
slate,  gypsum  and  limestone,  are  abundant.  The  Econornst, 
April  8,  1944,  pp.  470-71. 

8.  See  The  Economist,  January  8,  1944,  p.  44. 

9.  See  Hancock,  Surrey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs, 
cited,  vol.  II,  part  1,  pp.  276  fT. 

10.  Erskine  Childers,  in  the  debate  on  the  budget.  The  Econ¬ 
omist,  June  14,  1941,  p.  792. 

11.  Present  plans  for  jxjst-war  developments  center  about  a 
housing  program,  rural  electrification  and  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  airports. 


“If  you  lose  the  language,’’  he  has  said,  “the  dan¬ 
ger  is  that  there  would  be  absorption.’’*^  To  others 
there  is  far  greater  danger  that  the  emphasis  on 
Gaelic  will  turn  Eire  more  in  on  itself,  cut  off  its 
people  from  their  natural  contacts  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  and  reduce 
the  cultural  and  intellectual  achievements  of  which 
they  have  justly  been  so  proud. 

Gaelic,  except  in  the  extreme  west,  ceased  cen¬ 
turies  ago  to  be  a  living  language  in  Ireland,  and 
the  1926  census  showed  that  only  12,460  out  of  a 
total  population  of  2,971,992  had  Irish  as  their  sole 
language.*^  A  high  degree  of  compulsion,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  educational  system,  is  now  being  used 
in  an  effort  to  make  Gaelic,  as  de  Valera  has  said, 
“the  universal  language  of  our  people.’’*”*  Not  only 
is  it  compulsory  to  learn  Gaelic  in  school  but  teach¬ 
ing  of  other  subjects  must  be  carried  on  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  Moreover,  some  appointments,  including 
all  those  to  the  civil  service,  are  determined  by 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  as  well  as  by  professional 
competence.*'  The  net  result  of  more  than  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  compulsion  is  that  most  people  in  Eire 
have  a  smattering  of  Irish,  but  it  is  still  not  a 
spoken  language  except  in  the  west.  Parents  and 
the  National  School  Teachers  Association  have 
protested  against  a  policy  which,  some  observers 
declare,  is  making  the  children  illiterate  in  two 
languages,*®  and  doubt  is  expressed  whether  Irish 
can  ever  be  made  the  predominant  language.  In 
the  meantime,  the  issue  is  clearly  drawn  between 
those  who  would  go  at  least  most  of  the  way  with 
de  Valera  in  believing  that  the  language  is  an  es¬ 
sential  bulwark  of  a  separate  Irish  nationality,  and 
those  who,  however  much  they  appreciate  the  cul¬ 
tural  values  of  Gaelic,  believe  that  present  policies 
may  curb,  if  not  destroy,  Ireland’s  best  expression 
of  its  national  life — the  contribution  it  has  made  so 
unstintingly  to  the  development  of  new  lands  and 
to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  life  of  Western  civil¬ 
ization. 

12.  Seanad  Debates,  February  9,  1939,  col.  989. 

13.  See  O'Sullivan,  The  Irish  Tree  State  and  Its  Senate,  cited, 
p.  18. 

14.  St.  Patrick’s  Day  broadcast.  New  Yorl^  Times,  March  18, 
1944. 

15.  I)c  V'airra  stated  in  the  Dail:  "We  have,  in  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  .  .  .  appointments  of  a  technical  character,  said  that  where 
a  person  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  Irish,  if  he  is  otherwise 
qualified,  he  has  to  take  precedence  over  those  who  may  have 
an  even  better  technical  knowledge.  If  you  do  not  do  that,  you 
make  no  progress."  Dail  Debates,  May  23,  1939,  col.  97.  A 
decision  by  the  Senate  of  the  National  University  to  appoint  to 
the  Chair  of  Education  a  professor  who  could  not  lecture  in 
Irish,  was  strongly  opposed  by  de  V’alera.  The  Round  Table, 
June  1943,  p.  270. 

16.  See  O’Sullivan,  The  Irish  Free  State  and  Its  Senate,  cited, 
p.  19:  also  The  Round  Table,  June  1940,  p.  650.  Under  the 
present  policy,  practically  all  teachers  and  students  are  working 
through  a  medium  which  is  not  their  native  language. 


